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1.0 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Issue 

It has been estimated that approximately 10% of the 451,655 people currently residing in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth area are deaf or hard of hearing (Personal Communication, CHS, 1995). The largest barrier 
that prevents people who are deaf from getting jobs or starting businesses is communication (Beaton, 
1990). Because of this barrier, many deaf job seekers encounter difficulties from employers or agencies 
when seeking information on training, employment, or business services. As a result of this situation, 


many in the deaf community subsist on income from menial jobs, or rely on social assistance. 


DEAFCO (combining the words "deaf" and "company"), a committee of individuals, was formed in 1994 
during acommunity meeting in Milton. Thirty people from, or involved with, the deaf community attended 
the initial meeting, who with the Canadian Hearing Society have been exploring the possibility of the deaf 
community starting business ventures, run by deaf people, for deaf people, that would provide training 
and employment opportunities and reduce barriers. During the summer of 1994, John Virtue was hired 
by the Canadian Hearing Society, Hamilton Region, to gather information on business models that might 
be pursued by DEAFCO. Continuing meetings of the DEAFCO Committee drew people from Toronto, 
Kitchener, Burlington, Niagara Region and Hamilton-Wentworth. All voiced their concerns about the need 
for the deaf community to get involved in community economic development. Based on this information, 


the DEAFCO Committee, through the CHS, applied for a grant to examine the feasibility of this venture. 


The Study 


Late in 1994, funding was received from the jobsOntario Community Action (JOCA) Fund. The DEAFCO 
Committee put out a "call for proposal" to complete a community economic development feasibility study. 
The contract was awarded to the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth (SPRC) 


in February, 1995. 


The SPRC was selected to complete the study as it has demonstrated experience working with 
marginalized groups and encouraging active consumer participation in community-based economic 
development. The SPRC guaranteed quality research, staff with a knowledge of the deaf community, 
and the benefit of several years of experience planning and undertaking community economic 


development projects. 


Methodology 

The study was completed between February and December, 1995. It involved several methods of data 
collection. These included compiling an annotated bibliography, conducting personal interviews, 
community forums, and a comparison survey and in-person questionnaires. To maximize community 
input and ensure that members of the deaf community were involved in the study, a deaf community 
development worker was hired. This worker, fluent in American Sign Language (ASL), became 


acquainted with the literature, conducted personal interviews, and organized community forums. 


To conduct an environmental scan for the feasibility of starting small businesses, several community 
economic development models were studied and a small telephone survey conducted that compared 
access to training and employment services for the deaf and hard of hearing over the past five years. 
The study also attempted to plan for future initiatives to promote the work of DEAFCO and help realize 


its goals. 


The data from the above methods were gathered and analyzed by SPRC staff. This report is based on 


this work and is presented, in both written and video form. 


The Results 
The results of this study show that although there is some interest within the deaf community to start 
businesses, there are few who are able to take the risk at present. The primary reason cited by all 


respondents was a general lack of awareness of how to access information about starting businesses. 
By interviewing several individuals within the deaf community who had overcome barriers to set up their 
own businesses, it became clear that opportunities to network and learn business management skills 
were limited. 


Also, a Survey was conducted with members of the deaf community to determine: 


° if members of the deaf community were interested in starting businesses; and 


° if members of the deaf community needed information in setting up small businesses. 


The majority of respondents felt that starting a small business would be risky, and although some had 


entertained the idea of starting a business or being employed by a deaf run business, respondents 


3 


indicated that they would require additional information on the subject, before giving their full 
commitment. These respondents indicated that they would require business information on legal topics, 


on-going management, and bookkeeping. 


A comparison study indicated that although recommendations had been made to improve access for job 
seekers who are deaf or hard of hearing (Beaton, 1990), there has been little change in the past five 


years. 


Finally, an environmental scan revealed that with the recent cuts in government spending announced 
by the new provincial government, there would appear to be few opportunities to secure grants to 


develop full-fledged business ventures. 


Recognizing preliminary findings, the concept of a deaf business network being established to provide 
training and foster local business ventures for, and by the deaf community, was discussed at a second 
community forum. Individuals in attendance felt it would be a feasible option for DEAFCO to pursue, 
should it be done in a thoughtful and participatory manner. It was also suggested that any venture be 


done with existing resources, to avoid duplication. 


Several recommendations are presented within the report for the future work of the DEAFCO Advisory 
Committee. These include fostering a sustainable, accessible business network for deaf and hard of 
hearing entrepreneurs, pursuing funding opportunities, and monitoring access to employment services 


and technical devices. 


The Future 

As the study identifies, the development of a deaf business network which would provide information to 
deaf and hard of hearing entrepreneurs would be a feasible alternative to setting up a business owned, 
and operated, by people who are deaf. To pursue this end, the SPRC and Canadian Hearing Society, 
on behalf of the DEAFCO Advisory Committee, have submitted a grant proposal to Human Resources 
Development Canada. The grant proposal, called "DEAFCO: Getting the Facts to Make Deaf Business 
Work!", has received favourable recommendation and several letters of support from the deaf community 
and local politicians. If this or other funding is secured, a project which could be overseen by the 
DEAFCO Advisory Committee, could employ two individuals from the deaf community to develop and 
offer small business courses for deaf and hard of hearing entrepreneurs in association with the Business 


Advisory Centre and the U.S. based Deaf and Hard of Hearing Entrepreneurs Council. 
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2.0 THE ISSUE 


It has been estimated that approximately 10% of the 451,655 people currently residing in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth area are deaf or hard of hearing (Personal Communication, CHS, 1995). The largest barrier 
that prevents people who are deaf from getting jobs or starting businesses is communication (Beaton, 
1990). Because of this barrier, many deaf job seekers encounter difficulties from employers or agencies 
when seeking information on training, employment, or business services. As a result of this situation, 


many in the deaf community subsist on income from menial jobs, or rely on social assistance. 


The reality of this situation was also confirmed in a larger survey which analyzed deaf workers in the 
United States from 1934 to 1977 (Barnartt and Christiansen, 1986: 19). Even though this survey was 
completed almost twenty years ago, it demonstrates that "...the deaf have made substantial progress in 
education over the past 75 years...and have increased their participation in white-collar 
occupations...but...labour force participation and unemployment rates for the deaf were worse than for 
the hearing community..."(Barnartt and Christiansen, 1986: 19). The study also compared wages, which 
were found to be higher for hearing people for the same work undertaken, particularly for deaf women 


(Barnartt and Christiansen, 1986:19). 


This information was also verified locally with a study completed in 1990 for the Canadian Hearing 
Society, Hamilton Region (Beaton, 1990). The study found that the majority of respondents were 
employed in "...unskilled, semi-skilled or otherwise manual labour with very few in professional positions, 
such as Counselling, Accounting and Teaching..."(Beaton, 1990:2). Anumber of barriers were identified 
to securing employment and being promoted within a job. These barriers include communication, 
insufficient wages, employer discrimination, inability to use a telephone, and good written English skills 
(Beaton, 1990:10-14). The report suggested several actions that would improve the plight of deaf job 
seekers including securing greater funding "...to provide programs to meet the needs of this population..." 
(Beaton, 1990:48). The report also called for further research on training programs and to "...develop 


and evaluate employability enhancement services for the deaf and hard of hearing..."(Beaton, 1990:50). 


Based on these recommendations and a growing awareness of the issue of employment barriers, a 
group of concerned individuals came together who were interested in starting business ventures for deaf 
and hard of hearing people that would provide employment and training. This committee called 
themselves DEAFCO, which combined the words "DEAF" and "CO", short for company. DEAFCO’'s 
primary goal was, and is, to find ways to overcome barriers that the deaf community face when 


accessing training and employment. 
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In December, 1994, DEAFCO, working with the Canadian Hearing Society (CHS), on behalf of DEAFCO, 
received funds from jobsOntario to complete a community economic feasibility study for several types 
of ventures, including cooperatives, small business ventures, etc. A call for proposal was made 
requesting individual bids to complete the study. The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton- 
Wentworth (SPRC) was selected to complete this study based on their experience of working with 


marginalized groups and their knowledge of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


lt was anticipated that this study would not only assess the feasibility of establishing business ventures, 
but that it would also increase the awareness of barriers that deaf and hard of hearing individuals face 


when seeking employment and business development information. 


3.0 METHODOLOGY USED TO COMPLETE 
FEASIBILITY STUDY 


As previously identified, many members of the deaf population are socially and geographically isolated. 
This inhibits their access to employment and business services they may require. To complete a more 
effective study with the deaf community, the Social Planning and Research Council (SPRC) hired a 
community development worker from the deaf community, fluent in American Sign Language. SPRC 
staff time was also designated to explore community economic development initiatives and oversee the 


feasibility study. 


Data Collection 


Triangulation..is valuable...because each method has particular strengths and weaknesses, there 
is always a danger that research findings will reflect, at least in part, the method of inquiry. In 
the best of all worlds, your own research design should bring more than one research method 
to bear on the topic (Babbie, 1989:99). 


Based on the above theory that triangulation will yield more effective research, several data collection 
methods were used throughout the feasibility study. Methods included a literature survey, several key 
informant interviews with people from the deaf community who had started their own businesses, two 
community forums, a comparison survey, and a local in-person questionnaire. A mail 
survey/questionnaire was discouraged, due to low potential response rates, resulting from low English 
Language literacy found in the deaf community, as ASL is often their "first language". The progress of 


the study was monitored by the DEAFCO Advisory Committee. 


Literature Survey 
To have a better understanding of the issues that deaf and hard of hearing job seekers face, a literature 
survey was completed. Several articles relating to deaf and hard of hearing employment were gathered 


and are annotated in the appendix (attached). 


Key Informant Interviews 

Through developing an extensive network of contacts, the Community Development Worker scheduled 
several interviews with contacts from the business community. It was felt that these individuals would 
assist in understanding some of the barriers to setting up small businesses and how these barriers could 
be overcome. Interviews were ccnducied both in Canada and in the U.S. by tre Community 
Development Worker. These interviews were videotaped and edited to provide information for the 


compilation of data. 


Community Forums 

During the study, opportunities were created to bring "on board" as many individuals as possible, 
increasing the awareness of DEAFCO and its goals to create business ventures for the deaf community. 
Efforts were made to involve those with business experience and to provide opportunities to those who 


could benefit from training required for operating business ventures. 


Two community forums were planned and organized to gather input from the community on ideas for 
setting up small businesses. These community forums were held at the Social Planning and Research 
Council (SPRC), in central Hamilton. The first was held in September and was attended by seven 
people. Also held at the SPRC, the second forum was held on October 5, 1995 to which ten people 
attended. Over 118 invitations were sent out to people from the deaf and hard of hearing community. 
Advertisements were placed on Cable 14’s - Community Information Page. On October 3, 1995, a 
reporter from the Hamilton Spectator wrote a half page article on the DEAFCO feasibility study (see 
appendix) which identified many of the barriers to finding appropriate training and employment for the 


deaf community. The article also invited people to come to the second community forum. 


Comparison Survey 

A brief survey was completed to follow up the Canadian Hearing Society’s study (Beaton, 1990) in which 
several recommendations were made to reduce barriers that deaf and hard of hearing people face 
around obtaining employment. Several employment agencies were contacted with regards to their hiring 
policies, access to workshops for cultural sensitivity training, and access to technical devices to 


determine if the environment had changed. 


Interviews/Questionnaires 

To add validity to the study, one further type of research tool was utilized. Eleven people from the deaf 
community were selected to complete questionnaires. Individuals were selected from people who 
frequent two coffee shops in Hamilton and at Mohawk College. These interviews were conducted in 
person with a list of pre-set questions (see appendix). The community development worker conducted 
the interviews in American Sign Language and wrote the answers down on questionnaire forms during 
the interview. This method was used as an alternate to a mail out survey, as in person interviews 


guarantee higher response rates and provide opportunities to clarify questions (Babbie, 1989:244). 


Environmental Scan 


An environmental scan was completed of community economic development models that would allow 
DEAFCO to accomplish its goals. Various literature was examined and telephone calls were made to 
complete this section of the report. Recommendations are made throughout the section, that are of 


relevance to DEAFCO. 
DEAFCO Advisory Committee 


During the feasibility study, monthly DEAFCO Advisory Committee meetings were organized and 
attended by committee members and Social Planning and Research Council staff. Throughout the 
course of the study, these meetings provided opportunities to gather feedback on the work-in-progress 
of the feasibility study and in future planning for DEAFCO. The committee included members of the deaf 
community, a Canadian Hearing Society representative, and a consultant from the jobsOntario 
Community Action (JOCA) Program at the Ministry of Citizenship, Culture and Recreation. Interpreters 
were supplied from the Canadian Hearing Society to facilitate communication between deaf and hearing 


participants. 


Analysis 


All notes and written materials were collected by SPRC staff. The subsequent analysis forms the basis 


of the results section below. 


4.0 RESULTS 


From the work completed during the feasibility study, it appears that individuals are interested in the 
prospect of developing new businesses, but have a lack of access to information regarding starting new 
businesses. The majority of respondents cited a supportive network that would provide information and 
logistic support (ie. computer, fax, business cards), etc., as being helpful in fostering small business 
development within the deaf community. A supportive network was also cited as increasing success 
rates for business ventures (Skyline, 1995:1). This would allow new entrepreneurs to take "well- 


informed” risks. 


Annotated Literature Survey 

Both the academic and newsletter information proved to be an important starting point for developing the 
sensitivity necessary to effectively conduct this study. Although it is acknowledged within academic 
journals that more research is required to illuminate opportunities to secure the deaf community with 
viable livelihoods through employment or business creation, the literature did reinforce the research and 
need for the work of the DEAFCO Advisory Committee. Also considered relevant material for the study, 
were several newsletter articles written by and for the deaf community about starting businesses run by 


people who are deaf in the U.S. and abroad. These are listed in the appendix for reference. 


Follow-up Survey - 1990 - 1995 


As mentioned previously, a survey was conducted through the Canadian Hearing Society, Hamilton 
Region, of employment agencies (Beaton, 1990) and made several recommendations to reduce the 
barriers that job seekers face when seeking employment. During this feasibility study, a follow-up survey 
was conducted. This survey was undertaken to determine if recommendations for action had been acted 
upon and if the barriers that had been identified in 1990 had changed in any way. The results of this 
method can be interpreted with the premise in mind that if it is still difficult for those who are deaf or hard 
of hearing to get information about employment, then it must be equally as difficult to get information 
about starting and running a business. Thus, if the survey revealed an environment that supported and 
enabled deaf job seekers gaining information on employment and/or starting up small businesses, that 


it would make any business opportunity more feasible. 
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For this survey several agencies were contacted, including the Canada Employment Centre, P.A.T.H. 


Employment Services, Vocational Rehabilitation Services, Help Centre Employment Counselling Centre, 


Centrex Human Resource Centre, and Regional Employment Programs and Canada Manpower. 


Findings include the following. 


Then 


Now 


In 1990, the Canadian Hearing Society report recommended the hiring of more deaf employment 


counsellors to help people who are deaf in job search and career goal setting (Beaton, 1990:). 


Almost all employment counsellors at the agencies are hearing persons. There was one 
counsellor who was identified as hearing impaired, but not to the extent of needing a hearing aid 
or other communication devices. None of the employment counsellors were qualified interpreters 
of American Sign Language (ASL). And as reported, "one counsellor does use ASL to 


communicate with deaf clients”. 


Some agencies reported access to ASL interpreters, through the Secretary of State (a 10-14 day 
waiting period), or Canadian Hearing Society, Hamilton Region. Other agencies stated that they 


would ask people to bring their own interpreters. 


When asked if there would be lay offs in the number of counsellors available to assist job 
seekers in general, as a result of federal and provincial cuts, most agencies replied that there 


has already been a decrease in staff, and this trend was likely to continue. 


Canada Employment Centres (CECs) now offer job search information via computer kiosks. This 
is in some way helpful to those who are deaf and hard of hearing, but will still not address those 
who have low English Language literacy levels. Low levels of literacy for the deaf population 
were recently confirmed in a review of Ontario Eduction Programs for the deaf in which hearing 
and deaf students were compared on, among other things, reading comprehension. According 
to the survey, the median performance of Ontario Deaf students falls consistently below the 
attainment of their hearing peers (Ministry of Education, 1989). Another study indicates that 
"the average reading level of deaf high school graduates remains at roughly the third or fourth 
grade equivalent, and performance on mathematics computation is below the seventh 
grade..."(Allen, 1986:165-4). This is attributed to lack of access to educational programs and 
from a general acceptance of the notion that below grade-level performance is to be expected 
of deaf children (Johnson, et al, 1989:3) 


Then 


Now 


Then 


Now 


i 


The 1990 report called for workshops on comniunication, human rights, self esteem and 


advocacy on issues facing the deaf community. 


The Canadian Hearing Society offers workshops on a number of these issues. However, staff 
contacted at employment agencies reported that they had not been offered any seminars 
specifically on working with the deaf. However, some reported having access to workshops on 


working with persons with disabilities. 


More active promotion of the Bell Relay Service (BRS) was listed as a priority, as was increasing 


access to technical devices, such as TTY (Teletypewriter). 


To complete this portion of the survey, the Public Relations Department of Bell Telephones was 
contacted. Domenique Forest, a supervisor with the BRS, explained that since the Bell Relay 
Service started in 1987, there has been considerable increase in the use of this service. In 
1994, there were over one million calls made through BRS. This translates into 5,000 calls a 
day. The number of operators have increased from 20 to 130. Bell has also recently purchased 
a new system, in which calls are generated more quickly and calling card features will be able 
to be used by BRS users. However, according to the DEAFCO Advisory Committee, callers still 
have long waits for calls and often experience difficulties with the service. Many of the agencies 
that were contacted during the survey stated that they had used the Bell Relay Service, but still 


had questions about its operation. 


With respect to access to TTY machines and volume control phones, half of the agencies 
contacted had a TTY machine in the office and had used it to communicate with deaf clients. 
The remaining half of the agencies indicated that either they do have access to TTY machines 
through neighbouring agencies, or else they "did not need them because they have no deaf 


clients". 


One staff reported that her “agency has serviced only one hearing impaired client so 
communication was not a major barrier to service". One staff indicated that her agency asks 


deaf clients to bring their own communication device, as her agency was not "equipped". 


From the results of this survey, it is clear that people who are deaf or hard of hearing do not 


have the opportunity to access employment/business services. This may be a vicious circle in 


Then 


Now 


Then 


Now 
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that lack of truly accessible services may prevent job seekers from seeking services or/and then 
agencies may not make services accessible because the demand appears to be negligible. 
Although demand may have stimulated some access, it seems likely that without widespread 


knowledge of devices and equal access, this group of job searchers will remain isolated. 
Have hearing co-workers learn about deaf culture. 


Since there are no deaf staff employed at the employment agencies, apart from the Canadian 
Hearing Society, or business development agencies contacted, there is little potential for culture 
sharing between deaf and hearing staff. This was also recommended in the 1990 report as a 
means to break down barriers to deaf employment. However, one counsellor indicated that she 
feels that by connecting with community agencies in making referrals for her deaf clients, "she 


has been better able to learn about different services available for the deaf". 


In the survey of employment service agencies, "many indicated an interest in knowing more 


about deafness and being able to serve possible future clients". 


More research is required on training programs which programs are appropriate for deaf 
persons; where; what is the rate of successful completion; of satisfaction; and of 
placement after training is completed and followed up (Beaton, 1990:39). 


The final recommendation made in the 1990 report was that more funding and research should 
be sought to provide programs which will meet the current, and future needs, of the deaf 


population (1990). 


Through the feasibility study, which was completed by obtaining JOCA funding, greater 
awareness of issues facing the deaf community was achieved. The completion of this study has 
also led to the opportunity to gain additional funding from Human Resources Development 


Canada. This will be discussed in more detail later in the report. 


While some of these suggestions may not be feasible due to budget constraints or other 
reasons, there are some that can be realistically investigated and implemented (Beaton, 


1990:38). 
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So, although more action has been taken to achieve these recommendations, not much has changed 
over the last five years. This would indicate an environment that requires the removal of barriers for 


those seeking information on setting up business ventures. 


Community Forums 
Two community forums provided members of the deaf community an opportunity to find out about the 
work of the DEAFCO Advisory Committee, share information on barriers to business set-up, and ask 


"experts" about starting up small businesses. 


In the process of organizing community forums to collect information for the study, the isolation of deaf 
adults became apparent. And, although several strategies were used to try to involve individuals in the 
study, few became actively involved. In total, 17 people attended these forums. However, informant 


feedback was helpful and informative. 


To stimulate interest in gaining attendance, two guest speakers volunteered their time to speak on the 
barriers to establishing businesses, especially barriers that people who are deaf may encounter. Marilyn 
Beernink spoke at the September meeting on her successes with a local woodcraft business. John 
Livingston spoke on accounting for small businesses. Both speakers identified networking with other 


business run by deaf entrepreneurs and learning about business management as an asset to starting 


businesses. 


At least three members from the deaf community vocally commented on the lack of training for small 
business and the stigma that they faced when job searching. Participants also voiced concerns about 


starting businesses too quickly to involve members of the deaf community. 


It is important to note that many people wanted to come to the forums to get information on small 
business start-up and management. This assured that there was genuine interest. These individuals 


were referred to the Business Advisory Centre (BAC) and asked to become involved in the DEAFCO 


project, or Committee. 
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Key Informant Interviews 

Several semi-structured interviews were conducted with people who had started their own businesses 
within the deaf community of Canada and the United States. (A full list of questions is found in the 
appendix). From these interviews, several conclusions are drawn, and are presented below. 

° Communication was cited as the largest barrier and lack of experience in bookkeeping and 


business management as the second largest barrier to starting businesses. 


. The majority of those interviewed had started their businesses with their own savings and had 
used individual talents to shape a business venture. Lack of access to finances was cited as 
an issue, and according to one respondent "that type of information, provided in a course with 


ASL interpreters provided would be helpful to those starting a business". 


° Most respondents agreed that education was important, but experience in the business was 
crucial. Some listed personal talents, such as craft or doll-making that blossomed from selling 


to a few to friends to a shop employing several workers. 


° All those interviewed had learned about starting businesses from on the job experience, with 
some having the benefit of learning skills from family members. No one cited that they had been 


offered business training courses, although all stated they would have been beneficial. 


° All respondents cited that being able to take risks, be independent and having back-up income 


to start as important when starting a business. 


° Although many respondents were aware of small businesses that were operated by 
entrepreneurs who are deaf or hard of hearing, most identified U.S. business ventures. Little 
association between businesses was mentioned, although all agreed this would be useful, 


especially for those who were just starting businesses. 


° All respondents in Canada agreed that there was little in the way of networking to assist them 
in learning about business management and overcoming challenges, but all agreed that it would 
have been helpful. One interviewee cited that she had learned about a deaf accountant, through 
a friend, while she was in the process of starting her own business. Although he lived a 
considerable distance, networking with someone who had started his own accounting business 


was cited as invaluable. 


hs: 


Several questions focused on any advice that entrepreneurs felt would be advantageous for the deaf 


community to have when starting a business venture. Respondents cited: 


* ensuring honest practices, 

* ensuring good communication between clients and employees, 

* gaining a knowledge of basic business operations, 

* having a willingness to take risks, 

* having lots of faith, 

* taking time and energy to find the right location, or market, for your venture, 


* having sufficient funds to meet the costs of an operation. 


Results of Questionnaires 
The following results were gathered from the in-person questionnaires. Although a small sample size, 


some interesting conclusions can be drawn. 


° Most of the individuals surveyed had not seriously considered starting a small business and, 
although some ideas were generated, few had made it to the stage of developing a formal 


business plan. 
° There appeared to be little contact with other people who were starting up small business. 


: There was a general lack of Knowledge of the Business Advisory Centre’s services for starting 


small businesses, even for those who had planned to start a business. 


° A few of the respondents were aware of other deaf business entrepreneurs who had started 
businesses. The majority of those businesses identified were out of the province or country. No 


business ventures were identified in Hamilton. 


° The majority of the respondents identified that a deaf business network would benefit the deaf 
community, particularly if courses were offered in starting small businesses, managing business 


ventures, bookkeeping and business law. 
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Current Environmental Assessment 


The environment in which a business venture begins is critical to its success or failure. For this reason, 
an environmental assessment was completed that examined business venture models, including 
community development models, access to training for new business development, access to loans or 
grants to start business, and other relevant information. Recommendations are made throughout this 
section that relate to the work of the DEAFCO Committee and its role in creating and fostering business 


opportunities for the deaf and hard of hearing community in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Models for Business Ventures 


Business Incubators 

According to a recent issue of Skyline Magazine, a successful concept in starting new businesses has 
been business incubators. Incubators provide space and administrative support to entrepreneurs 
between the transition from home based business to commercial success (Skyline, 1994, Volume 16:1). 
A local example of this is the GHTEC (Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre). Presently there 
are fifteen incubators across Canada, and at least five hundred in the United States. According to 
GHTEC staff the greatest resource in the community of Hamilton-Wentworth is hard working people, with 
many skilled in technology and its geographic location on a main trade route between Canada and the 


United States. 


According to a local expert, 80% of new businesses fail if left on their own, within the first five years of 
operation (Wallace, 1994:2). However, the Business Advisory Centre (BAC) claims to be able to 
guarantee an 80% success rate, provided new businesses are given access to business programs, 
ranging from writing business plans to leasing incubator space. The BAC also identified that the most 


promising new business growth is in technology-based industries for domestic and export use. 


Access to the programs at BAC would be beneficial to those entrepreneurs who were interested in 
starting their own businesses. The BAC also lends credence to the need for a supported network for 
deaf and hard of hearing entrepreneurs, especially if this will increase the success rate for new business 


ventures. 
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Home Businesses 


A growing trend today is the number of people who are starting home-based businesses. This model 
allows for flexibility, both in terms of operation and investment. This model is highly individual in nature, 
and relies solely on individual initiative and a well-researched and marketed product. With access to new 
technology, such as fax machines, telephones, modems and electronic mail, many people can work from 
home. Access to the internet and marketing/purchasing networks will allow for many businesses to 
operate a relatively large businesses from a small office. This reduction in overhead may allow 
entrepreneurs to minimize their need for investment capital, maximizing profits. Home business 


represents the least risk in terms of starting small businesses. 


Community Economic Development 


Community Economic Development (CED) refers to using the community's resources and skills to create 
locally owned and controlled businesses, such as cooperatives and other self-help activities. People 
usually form CED to relieve social, economic, or cultural problems. Various forms are possible, including: 
a cooperative, a community business, a non-profit organization, or a hybrid of these forms. Some CED 
businesses are worker-owned and managed. But whatever their organizational form or structure, CED 
businesses have both social and economic objectives. Furthermore, because of the reliance on the 
community’s resources, CED can achieve the following important goals: 

* creating employment for local people 

* balancing social and economic goals for the benefit of the community 

* increasing local self-reliance. 

This section taken from The Third Way: Community Economic Development., The Association for Creating Enterprisers, 1984. 


Organizing a Worker Co-operative 
According to the Ontario Worker Co-op Federation (OWCF), establishing worker co-operatives may be 


an option that DEAFCO explores in the future (Personal Communication, 1995), but it is not a viable 
options at this time. In the past year, the OWCF, which supported these ventures, lost its funding to 
provide this service. Information created by the OWCF, which explains a worker co-operative, its 


advantages, and how to create a co-op venture, is found in the appendix. 
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A Community-Based Business or Non-Profit Agency 


To date, several community based businesses run by groups in Hamilton-Wentworth are experiencing 
some success. East Region Mental Health Services, at St. Joseph’s Community Health Centre, have 
launched and incubated two small businesses owned and operated by mental health consumers. One 
of the businesses is a coffee wagon, the other a green plant maintenance services. There are also plans 
to develop a woodworking business. These companies rely on providing a service to an agency and 
future growth will be determined by grants. It is feasible that DEAFCO may foster similar businesses, 
yet relying on host agencies during a time of unprecedented cutbacks is not recommended. _ If 
community based business is to be pursued, it is recommended that a diversified funding base be 
established with support from the private sector, while still being able to access possible funds through 
grants. Acommunity-based business would also require dedicated individuals and expertise in business 
operations. Based on our research, this expertise has yet to be developed in the deaf community of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Business training, targeted to the deaf community, would certainly provide this 


requirement. 


Business Ideas 


In terms of starting business ventures in Hamilton-Wentworth, there are a number of businesses that 


have enjoyed success. According to the Business Advisory Centre (BAC), these businesses include 


ventures in: 

* health care * tourism 

* video rental * crafts 

° TTY repair * computers 


Funding Opportunities Available in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Following that an environment in which a business starts would be crucial to its success and failure, 
opportunities for funding were reviewed. Although most of the people who were interviewed reported 
that they had started their businesses with personal savings, the DEAFCO group would likely need to 


pursue funding opportunities as the committee has no assets of its own at this point in time. 
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The Federal Business Development Bank 


A primary source of funding resources used to start up businesses in Hamilton-Wentworth is the Federal 
Business Development Bank. This organization has three programs that offer financial assistance. 


These include: 


Working Capital for Growth Loans for existing businesses up to $100,000 


Venture Loans Loans over $100,000 to businesses that have established earnings and 


growth potential 


New Venture Loans Ontario Development Corporation and Economic Development. Up to 
$15,000 personal loan to start business. Must make equity contribution 


to business equal to loan after attending business course. 


As DEAFCO promotes creating new business ventures, and would likely be successful in the role of 
fostering small businesses, Working Capital for Growth and Venture Loans would not apply, unless an 
existing franchise were purchased. Given the present fiscal climate in which competition for a declining 
amount of grant is increasing, purchasing a franchise, this is not considered a feasible venture at this 
time. New Venture Loans would only be available to match equal investments, which may not be 
obtainable to a person on social assistance or with limited financial means. Also, this loan would only 
be accessible after an individual has taken a business course. Thus, first offering business courses may 
be an option for DEAFCO to pursue, should an entrepreneur who is deaf or hard of hearing wish to take 
business courses. DEAFCO would play a crucial role in ensuring access to business courses that have 
ASL interpreters, on-site, and materials supplied that focus on overcoming communication barriers in the 


business world. 
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Other Related Information 


Women and Business 


According to a recent survey completed by the Canadian Federation of Independent Business (CFIB), 
women who apply for business loans are refused loans 20 percent more often than men. Over 10,000 
women were surveyed, more than 60 percent of women who answered the survey were paying more 
than one percentage point higher interest on business loans than their male counterparts (Homebased 


Business Magazine). 


This information is highly relevant to women entrepreneurs, especially for those within the deaf 
community. Having knowledge of this situation may increase the need for designing well researched 
business plans and being able to voice concerns about that accessing finances should not be based on 
sex and disability. The above information also demonstrates how crucial is the need to be able to 
negotiate loans, subjects that may be discussed in business courses for entrepreneurs who are deaf or 


hard of hearing. 


Locally Available Business Training Opportunities 


To determine access to existing business start-up courses, several local agencies were contacted to 
determine if training was fully accessible. Although excellent resources are available in this community, 
several adjustments would need to be made to their existing programs to make them truly accessible 


to this population. 


The Business Advisory Centre (BAC 

A non-profit organization formed to assist entrepreneurs start or improve their businesses. The BAC 
offers a self-help office which provides information and counselling for persons starting small businesses. 
It also offers a library of resources and materials about business start-up and government programs and 
services. Seminars, for a cost, are offered on a range of topics, which include: 

¢ Starting Your Business 

* Starting a Home Based Business 

* Business Planning 

* Marketing For Your Sales Success 


* Record-Keeping Workshop 
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According to the BAC, these courses "...helps those not yet ready for the challenge to avoid the trauma 
of learning the hard way - and for the hundreds that do decide to start, the knowledge gained helps 


increase the probability of success...".(Skyline, 1994:2) 


The Entrepreneurial Program, which operates from the BAC, assists persons who are in receipt of Social 
Assistance and Unemployment Insurance. Those not collecting unemployment insurance or social 
assistance can take the course, but there would be a cost involved. Successful candidates are given 
a two week workshop, six weeks of business plan development and 34 weeks of ongoing support, 


including networking, seminars and counselling. 


Mohawk College Small Business Management Program 


An eight month course offered in September which assists people to develop business plans and learn 
skills associated with small business start up and operation. The program is offered at the Fennell 
Campus and is approximately 10-20 hours a week. According to Reid McWilliam, there have been three 
hearing impaired persons in the program since it has been offered, but these individuals have had 
hearing aids and have not required an ASL interpreter (Personal Communication, 1996). Persons with 
disabilities are referred to the Office for Special Needs. This office may arrange for interpreters for the 
duration of the course, but does not have materials that have been specifically developed for people who 


are deaf. 


Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce 
Offers seminars on current business issues (fee for courses) but no hands-on training for entrepreneurs. 
There is a fee for membership, which includes receiving a local business magazine. It lobbies for 


business interests to promote development in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Suggested Business Venture Model for DEAFCO 


As communication and networking appeared to be significant obstacles for individuals who wanted to 
start their own business, SPRC explored the idea of establishing a network that would provide deaf 
entrepreneurs with a means to share ideas and business information. Ontario has currently no 
established formal network of deaf business, which may hinder the growth of businesses operated by 
and for the deaf community. However, with the support of such a network, the United States boasts over 
800 deaf operated businesses. Thus, a business network, much like the U.S. Deaf Entrepreneurs 


Council, as described below, could be established in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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As discussed with the DEAFCO Advisory Committee, a successful project could employ a full time 
community economic development outreach worker who would set up opportunities for networking, 
continue to provide administrative support to DEAFCO, give public and private presentations to promote 
the network and share information with deaf high school students (maybe partnering with Junior 
Achievement). The Advisory Committee suggested that this may be done in association with another 
planning body, such as the DEAF CENTRE, Mohawk College, or the Business Advisory Centre. 
DEAFCO members expressed that these partnerships, or networks, would be useful in terms of 
advocating for funding, or lobbying the new government for support, and providing a sustainable method 


for delivering information to deaf entrepreneurs, or would-be entrepreneurs. 
The Deaf Entrepreneurs Council (DEC) 


The Deaf Entrepreneurs Council (DEC) was first formed in 1989 in Washington, D.C., to meet the idea 
of networking and sharing information and offering support to, and among, deaf entrepreneurs. It was 
also created to promote deaf business awareness to the rest of the business community. Its philosophy 
stresses the importance of attitude of the business, itself not to weigh heavily on the fact that there are 


more advantages for hearing business. 


Originally, the DEC was turned down for funding because it advocated networking. The Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) refused to recognize the DEC as a non-profit organization, but would recognize 
them as a business league. DEC decided at that point to form another organization called the National 
Centre for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Entrepreneurs (NCDHH) to eliminate the term "networking" from 
DEC’s application. NCDHH offers training in the following areas: 

* How to apply for loans 

« How to start businesses 

* Seeking information and conducting marketing 


* How to win bids and use negotiation strategies 


NCDHH still depends on the DEC for its membership and other information. At this point, NCDHH does 
not have any paid staff and is in process of acquiring funds to fill in the staffing needs. There is an office 
in Silver Spring, Maryland but the phone calls are often transferred to the office of Louis Schwarz, the 


financial! consultant, now serving as the president of the DEC. 
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The DEC has been growing for the past seven years, and its goal is to draw more deaf businesses to 
keep this organization going. It now conducts fundraising, by having banquets and serving to help deaf 
businesses network. The next DEC conference will be held to open a new conference centre at 


Gallaudet University. 


Summary of Environmental Scan 


During the completion of this feasibility study, it became clear that tightening fiscal policies of the new 
provincial government would restrict the ability to acquire funding in Ontario for new business ventures. 
To be successful in the current political and economic climate, any business idea would have to be 
sound, have the full support of the deaf community, and be attractive to all levels of government and 


business, in terms of job creation and small business start-up. 


Based on the research and environmental scan, it is highly recommended that the DEAFCO Advisory 
Committee pursue a deaf business network modelled after the DEC. This would establish Hamilton as 
a central business location, that would assist those in Hamilton-Wentworth and surrounding areas (see 


recommendations for further information). 


During the completion of this report, the DEAFCO Advisory Committee directed that SPRC use the 
remainder of the project to pursue funding activities that would bring about a deaf business network, 
instead of conducting strategic planning exercises with the DEAFCO Advisory Committee (which was 
originally proposed by SPRC). Funding for this venture was actively pursued by SPRC and CHS through 


Human Resources Development Canada. 
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5.0 FUTURE PLANS 


Proposed Description of Activity and Plan of Action 

Over the last three months of the feasibility study, SPRC staff devoted considerable time to writing and 
negotiating a $25,000 grant from Human Resources Development Canada. It is proposed that "Getting 
the Facts to make Deaf Business Work!" will involve contracting two individuals from the deaf community 
to design and offer courses in the aspects of starting small businesses, in the first phase of creating a 
deaf business "network." This project will be directed by the DEAFCO Advisory Committee, with the 
continuing support of the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth and the 


Canadian Hearing Society, Hamilton Region. 


The project will involve researching and gathering existing information from sources, such as the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Entrepreneurs Council and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf that offer 


courses for the deaf community in the U.S. 


At present, this network of deaf entrepreneurs, based in Maryland, has presently 800 members operating 
businesses across the United States. A similar network is envisioned for Canada, based in Hamilton. 
This network would be designed with support of the Business Advisory Council of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
which offers courses for all people with business plans and helps people put those plans into action. 
Partnerships with existing agencies that offer business related courses would be a means of ensuring 


the sustainability of a network. 


Business courses, based on those presently offered at the Business Advisory Centre, including "How 
to Start up a Small Business", “Bookkeeping for Small Businesses", and "Marketing Your Small 
Business", will continue to be developed, with input from the deaf community and key deaf business 
entrepreneurs (previously interviewed during the economic feasibility study). Courses will be advertised 
to the deaf community through flyers, newspaper press releases and local television channels, to reach 
as many potential participants as possible. (Although Hamilton-Wentworth will be the focus area, 


advertisements will be made in the surrounding area). 


Should the Canadian Hearing Society be awarded the Human Resources Development Canada grant, 
a project will begin early in 1996. It is hoped that this project will not only offer training for entrepreneurs 


to start small business ventures, owned and operated by the deaf community, but it will also provide local 


training and job opportunities. 
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6.0 CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are several objectives that this study recommends that the DEAFCO Advisory Committee pursue. 


These include: 


creating a sustainable network of deaf entrepreneurs that will foster others in their efforts to start 
small business; 


creating a continuous focal point to ensure that DEAFCO Committee member's optimistic 
commitment to continue working to reduce economic development barriers to the deaf 
community; 


developing sustainable course materials, like the video that accompanies this report, on 
overcoming barriers to small business start-up faced by deaf entrepreneurs, given that English 
is often a second language for people who are deaf; 


training members of the deaf community to assist and/or offer small business courses, while 
focusing on developing their transferable skills, for when they start up their own business in 
consulting with others in their community; 


working in partnership with groups such as the Business Advisory Centre of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
the U.S. Deaf and Hard of Hearing Entrepreneurs Council, the Social Planning and Research 
Council of Hamilton-Wentworth, the Canadian Hearing Society, to achieve common goals; 


expanding on the number of contacts between DEAFCO and the business community made 
during the economic feasibility study with SPRC, to aid in fostering a sustainable network for 
deaf entrepreneurs; 


creating greater interest, awareness and involvement from the deaf community in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth and surrounding area in economic development activities; 


providing, or monitoring agencies to ensure access to equipment (fax, computer, internet access, 
photocopier, TTY access) for deaf entrepreneurs; 


providing assistance to those trying to locate information about loans or business plan 
formulation. 
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Concluding Remarks 


This feasibility study was undertaken in a radically changing fiscal environment in which government 
priorities and policies have shifted dramatically. Owing to this, a business venture undertaken by 
DEAFCO would have to be well-researched, marketed and have the backing of the entire deaf and hard 


of hearing community. 


During the research, it was noted by several people who attended the community forums that one of the 
reasons why many people were not participating in the study was that the deaf and hard of hearing 
population in Hamilton-Wentworth is declining. This has been attributed to a lack of employment and 
a cohesive community for the deaf. However, should a deaf business network be implemented in 


Hamilton-Wentworth, its growth may attract others to the community with varying business ventures. 


So, although the deaf and hard of hearing population in Hamilton-Wentworth may be declining, the SPRC 
and the Canadian Hearing Society, Hamilton Region, will continue working to reduce the barriers that 
face the deaf community when seeking access to employment or business services enjoyed by all 


members in our community. 


It is hoped that DEAFCO will become an independent organization and use strategies that will increase 
the potential of the deaf community to start and run businesses. It is anticipated that the creation of 
such businesses will then enable employers to train and employ people who are deaf or hard of hearing. 
Creating a deaf business network will require time and energy. It is recommended that the Committee 
invest considerable time into outreach with people who are deaf or hard of hearing, who remain isolated, 


through lack of access to information and barriers to gainful employment. 
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APPENDIX 


KEY INFORMANT INTERVIEWEES LISTING 


NAME ADDRESS 


170 The Donway West, 
Suite 103 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 2G3 


Sunny Ho, President 
Clerc Innovations, Inc. 


700 7th Street SW, Apt#423 
Washington, D.C. 


Frances Parsons 


20024-2446 
Dr. Lance H.K. Secretan RR# 2 

Alton, Ontario LON 1A0 
David S. Birnbaum, President 900 Bonifant Street 


Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910 


Stuart B. Consultants, Inc. 


6667 Glendonne St. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
E2JeGa 


Dino Beltrame 


902 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910 


Myrna Orleck-Aiello, President 
Technical Computer Services 


Hartley's Corner Video 
1962 Eglinton Ave. W. 
Toronto, Ontario M6E 2J9 


Elena lonascu 


Silent Country Corner 
310 Wellington Street 
Ingersoll, Ontario NSC 1714 


Marilyn Cundy 


Employment Preparation Programme 

Capital Region Centre for the Hearing Impaired 
310 Elmgrove Avenue 

Ottawa. Ontario 

K1Z 6V1 


Chris Harwood, 
Programme Coordinator 


Capital Region Centre for the Hearing Impaired 
310 Elmgrove Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Z 6V1 


Regent Gendron, 
Job Coach 


2235 Sheppard Avenue East, 
Suite 1400 
North York, Ontario M2J 5B5 


Brian Charles 
Financial Consultant 


Business Advisory Centre, 

Entrepreneurial Programs 

7 Innovations Drive, Suite 200 

Hamilton, Ontario L9J 1K3 | 
| 


814 Thayer Ave. Suite 301 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910-4500 


Sandie Heirwegh 
Manager 


Louis J. Schwartz, CFP, RFP 
Schwartz Financial Concepts 


Questions for DEAFCO Project: Key Informant Interviews 


Name: Date: 

Location: 

ie Do you know any deaf enterprise available in Ontario, Canada and the rest 
of the World? 

fp lf you are in business, how long have you been operating it? 

3 What had made you decided to go into this business? 

4. In what way, how you start this business...any familiar model that you 
follow it? any business plan, 

Sy, List any risks that you know of that would be involved when starting 
the business. 

6. List any frustrating, exciting moments you have with this business? 
You may also list the most difficult thing and the easiest ones. 

te For funding to start, is it a loan from bank or others? 

8. How do you learn how to run the business, any background that supports 
your current business? 

9. List any skill that you think that is important to this business. 

10. Can you think or know any other deaf enterprise...do you usually associate 

(ak Suppose when you realize that you need to upgrade your skill, in what way 


it, or shape it up for the sake of business survival? 


12: 


Suppose a new person like to start his business, what will you give him? 
What kind of advise? 


with them? 


can you improve 


DEAFCO 


Location: Date: 
Time: 

Questions for the Community 
ae Have you ever thought about starting business? 

- just dream 

- plan 

- formal business plan 
Ps Do you know ideas or other who would do? 
3. Do you know anything about Business Advisory Council, have you checked it out? 
4. Do you know any other deaf business ventures that managed and owned 

by the Deaf or Hard of Hearing in this area, or others? 
5: Would you benefit from a deaf business network? Come to the Forums... 
6. What information would help you? 

- loans 


- business plan 

- how to manage the business venture 

- courses in - bookkeeping 
- English as Second Language 
- others 


ih Any other suggestion or comment? 


Employment Agencies Surveyed 


Annotated Literature Survey 


Dogett, Gina. "Employers’ Attitudes toward Hearing-lmpaired People: A Comparative Study," Volta- 
Review, Volume 91, Issue 6, (October/November 1989), 269-281. 


An examination of potential employer attitudes towards job seekers who are hearing-impaired, normal- 
hearing, or have a foreign accent after listening to pre-recorded speech samples. Responses were 
measures for comprehensibility, independence, likeability, competence, respectability, and likelihood of 


professional status. Employers rated hearing speakers highest and hearing impaired lowest. 


wae 


Luey-Sloss, Helen. "Between Worlds: The Problems of Deafened Adults", Social Work in Health Care, 
Volume 5, Issue 3, (Spring 1990), 253-265. 


Examines problems of deafened adults as opposed to those who are born deaf.- Argues that social 
workers need to be sensitive to and have a special understanding of deaf adults’ problems in 


communication, social functioning, and feelings about themselves. 


xa 


Barnett, Sharon & Christiansen, J. "The Socioeconomic Status of Deaf Workers: A Minority Group 
Perspective", Social Science Journal, Volume 22, Issue 4, (October 1985), 19-32. 


This article analyses the socio-economic status of deaf workers in the United States from the earlier 
1900's to 1977, based upon US census data. The author found that although today’s deaf are more 
highly educated, and have increased their participation in white collar occupations, labour force 


participation and unemployment rates are less favourable for deaf workers, especially for females. 


Becker, Gaylene. "Coping with Stigma: Lifelong Adaptation of Deaf People", Social Science & Medicine, 
Volume 15B, Issue 1, (January 1981), 21-24. 


The author examined 600 deaf or hearing impaired Americans who were over 60 years old. They 


identified their social support systems as having a positive effect on their management of stigma as a 


result of their disability. 


Welsh, William A., & Foster, Susan B. "Does a College Degree Influence the Occupational Attainments 
of Deaf Adults? An Examination of the Initial and Long-term Impact of College? Journal of 
Rehabilitation, Volume 57, Issue 1 (January-March 1991), 41-48. 


The authors examined labour force status and occupations of deaf graduates from the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. They measured earnings, job satisfaction, and salary. Their study found that 
deaf college graduates find jobs easier, enjoy a higher socio-economic status and have higher job 


satisfaction than do deaf individuals without college degrees. 


Foster, Susan. "Social Alienation & Peer Identification: A Study of the Social Construction of Deafness", 
Human Organization, Volume 48, (1989), 226-255. 


The author studied experiences, and feelings of deaf persons during interactions with hearing individuals 
in family, school, work and community. Deaf individuals generally reported feelings of alienation and 
isolation. In particular, as being the only deaf person in the workplace, individuals reported feelings of 


loneliness, boredom and inability to interact with other staff. 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Entrepreneurs Council. "Success Stories... The Origin of Silent News", Fall 
1993. 


"Claiming a Heritage: Wirth Takes Charge of Rome Hotel", World Around You, (January-February 1994). 


Coyne, Virginia. "Espresso? Just the ticket", Sentinel. 
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raining, information and net- 
working are vital to finding a 
job, or starting a business, es- 
pecially in tough economic 
times. 

But those things are even more cru- 
cial, and much harder to get, for people 
who are deaf or hearing impaired. 

“In the deaf community, there are a 

lot of people who say they want to 
Jearn how to run a business on their 
own, they want to understand the sys- 
tem,” said Chrissy 
Ehrlich, a commu- 
nity development 
worker with the 
Social Planning 
and Research 
Council. “The deaf 
community needs 
access to informa- 
tion, it needs a sup- 
port group, net- 
working for deaf 
business owners. 
These are areas in 
which hearing peo- 
ple are ahead of 
us.” 
Ms Ehrlich is researching the op- 
tions through a feasibility study for 
Deafco, a committee formed under the 
umbrella of the Canadian Hearing So- 
ciety, that got its impetus from a gener- 
al meeting of the deaf community held 
in Milton in April 1994. 

“We've been providing employment 
services for a long time,” said Robert 
Kendrick. regional director of the 
Canadian Hearing Society. “But we'd 
also like to see more deaf people creat- 
ing employment opportunities for 
themselves.” 

Using seed money provided by the 
now-defunct jobsOntario Community 
Action fund, Ms Ehrlich has an eight- 
month contract, which started in 
April, to do the Deafco feasibility study. 
At the end of that time, she hopes to 
have a clearer picture of the needs of 
Hamilton-Wentworth’s deaf and hard- 
of-hearing community, which is esti- 
mated at more than 45,000 people. 

“IT 2m collecting information about 
deaf businesses elsewhere, building a 
foundation for Deafco,” said Ms 
Ehrlich. who became deaf as an infant 
from the side effects of medicatica. 
“The goal is to explore options for deaf 
people.” 

The nature of the result of the study 
is somewhat open-ended, says Mr. 
Kendrick. 

“One possible mode} is a one-enter- 
prise focus — for example, a single 
business where people can go for train- 
ing opportunities. such as a landscap- 
ing business that would be co-ordinat- 
ed by Deafco and staffed by deaf peo- 
ple.” he said. 

“Another possibility 1s a federation 
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ora coalition of different small busi- 
nesses that received assistance from 
Deafco in areas such as how toruna 
business,” he continued. 

“That mode] would be similar to 
something like the Business Advisory 
Council, which can be difficult for deaf 
people to access because of commun! 
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cation barriers.” 

Input from the deaf community is 
being sought through community fo- 
rums at the Social Planning and Re- 
search Council office on West Avenue 
North, and Ms Ehrlich hopes that as 
word of Deafco spreads. more people 
will become involved 


Community development worker 
Chrissy Ehrlich is doing Deafco study 


“There are no businesses in Hamil- 
ton operated by deaf people, although 
there are some in other parts of On- 
tario and many in the United States,” 
said Ms Ehrlich, who attended Gal- 
laudet University in Washington, D.C. 
“Tt helps the community to learn from 
people who have been successful at 
starting their own businesses.” 

Mr. Kendrick says the process by 
which Deafco is being established is a 
purposely slow one, even though that 
may mean the project is out of luck 
when it comes to getting funding for 
new ventures from the Progressive 
Conservative government, which is 
currently focused on cuts. 

“One of the reasons for the lengthy 
process is that there are a lot of people 
in the deaf community who have very 
low self-esteem, many have low read- 
ing levels and many are isolated with- 
in the broader community,” he said. 
“We've got a lot of building up to do, a 
lot of showing of role models to give 
people the confidence to take risks and 
try new ventures.” 

He said the current study is unique 
because it is the first look at the deaf 
community in term of employment is- 
sues in the broader sense, rather than 
onan individual basis. 

“Tt is also the first initiative focused 
on the deaf cc amunity with the goal 
of building on the deaf community's 
skills and interests,” he said. 

For Ms Ehrlich, Deafco is essential to 
the future of the community 

“Deaf people, like hearing people, 
breathe the same air, live on the same 
earth, share the same space, and we all 
have a soul,” she said. “The only thing 
we can do is help each other become a 
better civilization and that can benefit 
both the hearing world and the deaf 
world.” 
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